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THE, DESERTERS. 


[From a Narrative found among the Papers of Mr. Mason, Secretary 
tothe Duke of Cumberland, the General alluded to therein, and 
understood to be a real Fact.] 





HERE were, in the regiment of , two young 

soldiers above the common level, both from the same 
place, asmall town in Lancashire, and each had: much friend- 
ship for the other’ They had enlisted together, though fiom 
different motives ; they marched together; and were inbabi- 
tants of the same tent; one, whom | shall call the Lover, 
had enrolled his name througl: an uneasiness from his being 
disappointed in what he thought all his happiness was cen- 
teed—the marrying of a sweet girl of his own town, by 
whom he was as much beloved ; her relations were inexora- 
ble, and his hopes in vain: the other, a lad of spirit, believ- 
ing a soldier’s life as fine as the recruiting serjeant had de- 
scribed it, willing to see the world, accompany bis friend, 
and serve his country, likewise accepted the king’s picture, 
and may be called the Volunteer. He was the only son of 
his mother, and she a widow: she was much grieved at this 
step, which he had taken without ber privity and consent; but 
being in an easy situation, and not wanting his assistance for 
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her support, she lamented it only through her affection for hig, | 
The widow seut forth her son with tears and blessings ; the | 
maid eyed her Lover from a distant window (a nearer ap. 
proach not being permitted), beat time to his steps with he 
heart, ’tili he was out of sight; then sent almost ber whok | 
soul after him ina deep fetched sigh. 

They had not been long in camp before the Volunteg 
had woeful proof of the wide difference between the idea! 
gentleman soldier which he had dressed up in his imagina 
tion, and the miserable half-starved slave, the food fo 
powder. As for the Lover, he was insensible to the bard. 
ships of the body ; the agitations of his mind absorbed his 
whole attention: in vain bad he endeavoured to fly from 
the object of his love; he had brought away his person only, 
leaving al! his thoughts and beart bebind him; and was a 
bsent from himself in the noise and bustle of the day as 





int silent midnight wateh, or when stretched upon bis 
bed of straw. They communicated their sentiments to each 
ether, and took the fatal resolution to desert. ‘Thus winged 
by love, and urged by fear, the hills of Scotland flew frog 


heir heels, and they had arrived ata village within a mile 
of their own town, when they were overtaken by a horse 
pursuit, and reconducted to theiz camp. A court martial was 
held, and they were condemned to dic; but the generl 
ordered, as is usual in such cases, that they should cast lots, 
and one valy should suffer. ‘The day following was to decide 


their fate. 


At the appointed line, the rag was formed, the drum 
placed io the centre, with the box and dice upon its head, 


and the delinquents made toenter, The horrors which had 
gut brooding on their souls the preceding night, and were 
now overwhelming them at the awful crisis, were strongly 


) 
} 


painted on their wan and pallid countenances. ‘Their friend 
ship was real and sincere, but not of that fabulous and 
heroic kind as to wish to die for each other; each wished to 
live; and each was disquieted at the thought that his own 
safeiy must be built on the destruction of his friend. They 
aliernately requested each other to, begin. Tie Lover looked 
carpestly at the litle minisiers of life and death, took them 
jn his trembling hand, aud quickly laid them down. The 
officer was obliged to interpose, and commanded the 
Volunteer to throw. He lifted the box in his right hand, 
then shifted it into his left, then gave it to the right again, 
and, as if ashamed of his weakiess, or superstition, cast 
his eyes upward for a moment, and was in act to throw, 
when the shrieks of female sorrow struck his ear, and in 
burst, from opposite parts of the circle, the widow and the 
maid; their hair dishevelled, and their garments same 
anc 
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and torn. What a sight was this? The “mother and her 
sonon one side of the drum, and the nfaid and her lover on 
theother. The first transports of their frantic joy at finding 
them alive, were soon abated by their dreadful uncertainty of 
what must follow. 

The oficer wasa man, and did not burry the Volunteer to 
throw. He puthis hand to the box of his own accord. His 
mother fe!l prostrate on the earth, as did also the maid; and 
both, with equal ecstacy and fervour, poured forth their diffe- 
rent prayers : he threw Nine !——- a gleam of imperfeet 
joy lighted up the widow's face ; and she looked as you might 
suppose her to have done, if, standing on the shore, she had 
seep her son ship-wrecked, and buffeting the waves, when 





presently le gains a raft, and is paddling to shore, and al- 
ready she thinks to feel his fond embrace, but still is 
anxious, lest even yet some envious billow should suateh 
hin for ever trom her eyes. Meanwhile the lovers, giving 
all for lost, were locked ia each other's arms, and entreated 
to be killed thus together on the spot. She was held from 
him by force. He advanced towards the drum with mueis 
the same air as he would have ascended the ladder for hi: 
execution. He threw--—Ten ! the maid sprang from 
the ground as if she would have leaped to Heaven! he caught 
her in his arms; they fainted on each other's neck ; and re- 
covered only tofaintagain. ‘The Volunteer was the least affected 





of the four ; all his attention was employed about his mother, . 


whose head was in his Jap, but she was insensible to his care. 
Soon after the women had rushed into the ring, an oflicer had 
run tothe duke’s tent to inform him of the uncommon tender- 
ness of the scene. Lle accompanied the officer to the spot ; 
and standing behind the first rank, had been an unobserved 
spectator of the whole transaction. Efe could bold no lenger ; 
he came into the circle, raised the widow, and by cchoing in 
her ear—“ Hie is pardoned! he is pardoned !” restored her to 
lite and happiness together: then tarning to the lovers, he com- 
manded them to go iwinmediately to the chaplain, to be united 
by that tie which death only could dissolve. He oftea 
declared he felt mure pleasure from this action than from 
the “battle of Culloden. He shed tears; but they were 
not those of Alexander when he wept for more worlds to 
conquer, 


Tre tnent of Slaves al Fe: and Morocco. 


N UCH has been written on the subject of slaves; and 
hamanity has been very laudably exerted, to stop the 
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importation of African slaves into our islands in the We 
Indies. Of this trade, as it formerly existed, the most horrid 

art was the mode of conveyance from Africa to the island, 

t was a disgrace to human nature; and the true detailg 
it, when first given to the public, petrified every reader wih) 
horror. Next to this was the treatment of the slaves n't: 
West Indies, not regulated by sdlutary laws, and often Con 
ducted in the most brutal atid horfible manner. This aly 
required interposition, and happily received it. Let us 
tend to an account of the treatment of slaves at Fez and M 
rocco: a treatment occasioned by a religious feeling, whid 
Christians, if they were what Christians ought to be, wotk 
carry to a ‘much greater height of conscientious regard, \| 
copy the account from a very curious description of Timbit 
too, the famous city in the centre of Africa, extracted from tk 
Annales des Voyages, in one of the French journals. Wh 
Was the original writer I know not. 


“ These slaves are treated in a very different manner from 
‘those which are transported from the coast of Guinea, and th 
establishments at Gambia, to the American Islands. Af 
having suffered the privations to which every traveller i 
subject who traverses the desert, they are sent to Fez, and Mp 
rocco. There they are’exposed in the sok, or public marke, 
and sold by auction. Their new master conveys them tobis 
habitation, where, if they conduct themselves with fidelity, they 
are regarded in future as members of the family ; and are even 
permitted to connect themselves with the free women i 
the establishment. As they constantly hear the Arabic lao 
guage spoken, they soon obtain a slight knowledge of it: th 
more intelligent learn to read and write. As soon as theyar 
able toread and understand a chapter of the Koran, thei 
inasters begin to inculcate upon their minds, susceptible of al 
impressions,the fundamental pointsof the Mussulinan doctrine 
This religion, establishing the unity of God, is easily admitted; 
and they reject, without much difficulty, their former supersti 
tions. Once arrived at this point, they immediately obtain 
their liberty; and their master is delighted to have cor 
verted an infidel, and, by this good work, to have deserved the 
favourof Heaven. 

‘* Those slaves, whose minds do not take this turn, and who 
do not learn the Mahometan faith, nevertheless obtain tet 
liberty, after eight or ten years of slavery. A true Mussulinan 
regards them as servants; and ccasiders the sum which le 
gave in the purchase, as merely a consolidation of the wages 
which he would have paid to a free servant. As soon as this 
sum appears to him to have been worked out, he dissolves the 
bondage of his slave; and, according to the spirit of his 
religion, 
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religion, believes that, in so doing, he merits the blessings 
of Heaven. This act of generosity is entirely voluntary, 
onthe part of the proprietor; “ and I have known,” says 
the writer, “ many slaves soattached, by good treatment, to 
their masters, that they refused their liberty, when it was 
oflered.” . 


Here isa picture, at which many Christians may well blush, 
who, in this respect, though not in many others, may learn 
from Mahomedans, what, if they had duly imbibed the spirit 
of their own religion, they might have learned, much more 
perfectly, from the blessed Jesus. We must not, however, sup= 
pose that there are no exceptions to this good conduct. The 
vices and passions of men, unless restrained by wholesome laws, 
will always produce, in too many instances, their odious effects, 
The author thus proce: ds : 


«“ ‘Tt is, however, true, that all the Arabs and Moors do not 
behave with such humanity towards this unfortunate class of 
human beings ; sume of them, and particularly the Moors, treat 
‘them with much rigour, and even with croaelty ; they speculate 
upon the children to be produced by their purchased slaves ; 
and rather encourage connections without marriage than with 


it, that their muluplication may proceed more rapidly.” 


‘Yetmay we be ashamed, if accounts of both are to be 
credited, thatthe majority of Christians have usually behaved 
much worse to their slaves, than the majority of Musulmen. 


R. T. 





On the Misery which arises from an improper Mode 
of Education ; and the Ill-Effects of Affluence with- 
out Occupation. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


Am the only offspring of an unequal match made by 
my father with a lady much younger than -himsell, 


‘and they having no other child but me, | was excessively 


indulged. My appetite was satiated with luxuries, and every 
toy | wished for as‘a play-thing was procured. These in- 
dulgencies spoiled my temper, and rendered me dissatisfied with 
everything. When these childish gratifications ceased, as I 
grew 
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grew up, I still sighed for something that could not easily ty 
obtained. 


I shall pass over my youth, during which [ was perpetually | 
tormented with this thirst after umpossessed enjoyment, | 
and introduce myself to your readers’ acquaintance as a) 


affluent young man; who, by the death of his father, cam 
into the possession of an estate, valued at four thousand per 
annum. Though parental authority had searcely ever been 
exerted, or my wishes opposed in the most trifling thing; yé, 
instead of lamenting the death of this too indulgent parent,| 
rather rejoiced at being able to gratify all my caprices, 

Though too indolent by nature to be fond of country amas. 
ments, yet [ gave three or four hundred guineas for my hur 
ters,and kept a pack of hounds, merely because [| saw other 
derive pleasure from that species of amusement. At length] 
resolved to make a total revolution in my pursuits and pleasures; 
I jet my country residence, sold my hunters and my hounds, 
resolving to make what was termed the tour of Europe, under 
the hope of finding pleasures superior to those 1 had been abk 
to find at home. To the accomplishment of this plan an incom 
venience arose which bad not at first struck me, namely, oy 
total ignorance of every language but my own ; for thougi 
Thad masters of every description during childhood, yet! 
could scarcely be persuaded to look at a book. ‘This diflically 
was, however, removed by my accidentally meeting witha 
gentleman who had just quitted the situation of private tuto, 
and whose intelligence of mind, and amenity of mannes, 
peculiarly qualified him for the occupation. 

In the society of Mr. Thompson, |, for some time, derived 
a satisfaction which had hitherto been entirely unknown; and 
charmed with his store of erudition, I even began to acquit 
a taste for books. The force of early habit, however, at lengit 
broke this chain of enchantment, and Thompson lost the powt 
either to entertain or instruct ; and [ resolved to have recouls 
to dissipation ; in every species of which I freely indulged. 

In vain did my friend and monitor point out the ruinow 
consequences which must attend the plan I was pursuing; it 
vain did he try the force of reproof and persuasion ; and fot 
ing neither iad the power of checking {the madness of my 
proceedings, he informed me my vicious pursuits should 0 
longer receive the sanction of his presence. 

As dissipation had no longer the charm of novelty to recom 
mend it, | suffered myself to be guided by iny friend’s opinions 
and, in compliance with his wishes, consented to accompalf 
him back :o England. Scarcely were we landed, when thi 
preserver of my principles fell a victim toa putrid fever; am 
though I had testified so little sorrow at the death of my '* 
dulgeuat parent, yetl was actually inconsolable for Mr. Thomp 
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sov'sloss. The only gratification my mind was for several 
months’ capable of experiencing, was, from the strict obser. 
yance of his judicious precepts; but, deprived of the benefit 
of his stimulating example, I atlength fell intomy accustomed 
habits of indolence. 

Again Lwas overwhelmed with that apathetic listlessness 
which perpetually sought, without being able to find enjoy- 
ment, and actually became completely miserable from not 
knowing how to dispose of myself. 
the country, | had already felt weary ; and therefore resolved 
to try those which London might present ; and for this pur- 
pore hired a house upon trial, in one of the most fashionable 
arts of London, ready furnished, 

My friends, and these were numerous, according to the 
general acceptation, eagerly pressed me to enter into that 
station from which there is no variableness, or change. Though 
I bad no dislike to female society, yet those atteniions which 
they expect to receive from a lover would have been insup- 
portable to me; and asa mistress wasconsidered as a necessary 
appendage toa manof fortune, soon obtained one without 
ay difficulty. In short, Sir, there was not a fashionable foily 
Idid not participate in, but all were equally accompanied by 
satiety ;- ny mistress proved false, my servants were dishonest, 
and after running acomplete round of dissipation, I resolved 
fo retire into the country. 

As I disliked the neighbourhood, or rather more properly 
disclosing my natural impulses, being desirous of having some- 
thing new to occupy my feelings, { sold my patrimonial in- 
heritance, and purchased an estate in a county where | was un- 
acquainted with the inhabitants, but which the puff of an 
alvertisement taught me to imagine one of the most desireable 
spotsin England. ‘The architect who surveyed the premises, 
alter the bargain was completed, convinced me I had actually 
brought an old house upon my head ; and as the alterations 
which [ planned could not be executed from a decay in the 
linbers, L was forced to pull down, and rebuild. 

Though I was provoked at my own folly in this take-in kind 
of bargain ; yet, alter two years spent in erecting, counter- 
mending, &c. &c. my house was completed ; and L enjoyed a 
degree of comparative happiness from superintending the work- 
men, In furnishing my mansion, L had likewise an additional 
gratification ; but this was trifling when compared to the de- 
light | experienced from embeilishing my grounds; | cut down 
od oaks, slanted beautiful evergreens, filled up canals, and 
made fountains spring out of dry 


Thong these alterattuas and 1 


erounds, 

}provements occupied five or 

8x years in the page of my bistory, yet when all were finished, 

the dreaded satiety returned ; friend whom | had known 
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when a boy, happened to returm at that time from the Ray 
Indies, and paid me a visit, accompanied by bissister, a ley 
young woman about nineteen. He not only comuniserated, 
disease, but pointed out a remedy to remove it; gamely, the 
of marriage ; but, upon my avowing my incapability of 
through the arduous task of courtship, he declared albfoup! 
would be unnecessary with the lady he should recommends! 
adding, that his sister’s heart was disengaged, if I liked hg! 
person, and that her disposition was so pliant, that she woul 
be guided by him. 
‘This proposal too completely coincided with my inclinatigg | 
for me to attempt opposing it ; and without being compelig | 
to pass through any other form than that of hospualityag) 
politeness, I was united to the sister of my friend. ‘The love! 
ness of my wife’s person, Sir, can only be exceeded by yi 
sweetness of her disposition; for she has never attempedy 
oppose my wishes from the day of our marriage ; on the emf 
traty,is so desirous of anticipating them, that they ase aa 
executed before they are completely formed. Though dyf 
pliancy of temper might gratify the teelings of most husbauy 
yet [ am of opinion, a little opposition from my wife wouldi| 
the means of rousing my dormant faculties, and imparting F 
kind of artificial spirit toa mind diseased, or enervated,,, 9 7 
Though possessing the means of obtaining every) easly) 
gratification, [ find myself totally incapable of eajoymenj 
this, of course, Sir, must proceed from some mental wali 
with which my constitution is affected; and if youcs 
point out aremedy, you willconfer an incalculable obligaiia 


upon 
A COUNTRY SQUIRE 





Bi 


INTERESTING TRIAL. 


YORKSHIRE ASSIZES. 
CAPITAL CONVICTION UNDER THE BANKRUPT Idi 


\ ILLIAM ROBERTS, late of Fairsley, near Leeds, 
charged with not surrendering to the Comiissivas 
bankrapt issued forth against him. 

This trial excited considerable interest, and the coutt™ 
crowded at an ealy hour. The indictment was of ag 
length, and stated the whole of the proceedings relauxey* 
commission of bankrapt. The charge against the prio 
was, that he, being declared a bankrupt, did not surrendet 
and submjt to be examined, and make a disclosure of # 
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and effects to the commissioners, as required by the 


operty ; , : 
ps in that case made and provided, having a proper notice 
so to do. 


Mr. Littledale opened the indictment, and Mr. Holroyd 
stated the case to the jury. The prisoner, William Roberts, 
had been employed as agent to W liam Walker and George 
Coghill, in the United Siates of America, who consigned goods 
to him, to be disposed of for their benefit, and on their ace 
count. He also received consignments from other houses, 
and also traded on his own account, and of course came 
under the bankrupt laws. In the course of this agency, 
he became indebted to Messrs. Walker and Coghill in a 
considerable sum of money, and some dispute and quese 
tion arising with respect to various charges, and the balance 
due to Messrs. Walker and Coghill, both parties entered into 
arbitration bonds, to submit all points and matters in dis- 
pute, to two arbitrators, who,as they could not agree, were 
toappoint an umpire, whose award was to be final. The 
persons chosen as arbitrators not agreeing, they appointed 
John Hardy, esq. umpire, who, after having had the parties 
before him, and examined into the business, among other 
things awarded, that the prisoner was indebted to Messrs. 
Walker and Coghill in the sum of 2105l. 10s. Od. Being 
declared a bankrupt, he was brought before the commis- 
sioners, who held their sitting at the hotel in Leeds: but he re- 
fused to submit to be examined, either on oath, or otherwise, 
or togiveany account, or make any disclosure of his effects, 
though he was allowed time for deliberation, and though the 
consequences of his refusal were clearly pointed out to him, 
and though every argument and remonstrance were used, 
that was likely to confute his obstinacy. The prisoner as- 
signed, as his reason, for not submitting to be examined, 
that the commission was invalid, because he was not a trader, 
and consequently not subject to the bankrupt laws. On 
this pertinacious refusal to surrender, he was committed to the 
king’s bench prison, ona capital charge, founded on the act of 
the 23d Geo. If. which declares, if auy person declared a bank 
mpt shall not appear before the commissioners, aud submit to 
be examined, and make a disclosure of all his effects, such re- 
fusal sliall be a capital felony, and subject the party to the 
pinishinent of death. 

John Hardy, esq. one of the commissioners, who was the 
only evidence examined, proved the facts of the case. 

His lordship stated, that ke thought all the facts necessary 
lo establish the bankruptcy had been made oat ; and with i 
spect to the refusal to be examined, it did not appear to him 
there was any room for doubt. 

The 
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The Jurys without retiring, found the prisoner Gui! ty) who 
appeared to be ve rv collecied during the trial, and heard the of th 





verdict of the jury with great firmness. half | 
‘This ts suid to be the third conviction since the Passing of jn the 
the act. Le 
: cou! 
a —_——— ——~|) ment 
ior) eee duc ( 
ON COURTIERS. ie 
we. prt whet 
fFrom a Foreign Journal. ; 
3 = ye 
YO 3 sa00 - vor . > . ided } . 
prince Wasever more surroundec with courtiers tha 4 
x Louis XLV. and in the latter days of that monash,j ty 
they endeavoured to make him forget not only the reverg plea 
which his arms had sustained, but the ravages upon bis com en 
stitution which the accumulation of years had occasioned, 
Lowi 
Jt was at this period that the famous Gril de Baruf’ was founded, dati 
n sort of sem wary for courtiers in the 8th centuyy, inal 
This Qail de Ba | he g f the © 
is Chel de Dauf is unknown to the greater part of | sid 
present generation. It formed the last portion of the gral thes 
apartments at the castle of Versailles, and preceded 4 be 
king’s bed-chamber. * [t was there, that while waiting fg § 4, 


his majesty’s rising, the great lords and courtiers (for ] cam 5 o¢4 
not too often repeat that these two words are not essentially 


fun 
synonimous) used to assemble: there, each individual, ae § 4, 
cording to the event or news of the day, used to plepar 
his looks and mauners ; weep for the defeat of Hochsted, § y), 


or rejoice for the victory of Denain ; ascertain with, what § yp, 
countenance they should meet such and such a miaisi¢h & jhe 
nud whether they wee to salute ‘Torey, or turn their backs Ever 
upou Pomponne. Lt was there, too, that the Marechal d § . 


\ etc »v presided ; 





eve 
nia 
Favori de Louis plus que de Ja victoire, Bho 
Li grand a (Ohi de Bauf, mais perit dans Vhistoires Fy) 


That venerable leader of the courtiers lulled the king with | a 
ideas of grandeur which were only remembrances. The ob- 
ject which all pursued was, who could best dissemble the 7 , 
rapid decay of the ‘monarch and his kingdom. At the \: 


theatre, nothing was presented to him but the dull pro 4 


logues of Quinault. The. bishop of Noyon, ¢ “ermade tar ; 
nere, fouaded an annual prize, the object of which was to : 
celebrate periodically and eternaily the virtu ; of the king; q 
and the duke de Grammont solicited a commission as S |i 
historiographer, that Ae a commission for flattery, tg call things : 
by the names which Duclos gave them. ‘Tat same writer, j 
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who vented his spleen so energetically against the courtiers 
of that time, whom he denominated poisoners, if he had lived 
half acentury more, would have sought in vain for epithets 
inthe French language to express his indignation. 

Louis XLV. fell ill, and the crowd, which diminished at his 
court, in consequence of the progress of his illness, aug- 
mented each day at that of the Palats Royale: hence, the 


) guc d’Orleans, when he wished to kuow precisely the state of 


the king’s health, used to satisfy himself with Iquinkg 


whether there bad been, in the Morning, Many persons at tlic 


) Hilde Buf. 


There are three sorts of flattery; there is the flattery of 
speech, the flattery of action, and the flattery of imitaiion. 
Allthree were employed towards Louis the Great: but to 
please the regent only one was employed, the flattery of 
iiditation, the most delicate of all, and the must convenient 
towitds a prince fond of pleasure. ‘Those courtiers, who, 
dating the reign of the late king, had been most assiduous 
in attending sermons, were, during the regency, the most ase 
suous in attending operas; they became debauchecs as 
ey had been devotees, merely to pay their court to the 
sovereign. The most eminent, or, if the reader fike it better, 
the most degraded flatterers of Louis XLV. became the roves 


Fof the tegent; and they whose age tuterdicted them from the 


functions of such an office, solicited the honourable reversioa 
for their children. 

Adrian erected a temple to Antinoiis, and found priests : 
what wonder then that Law and Dubots had flatterers ? 
Ils it not been said, that even pestilence itself would tind 
them, if ithad places and pensions to give? The Trish ad- 
venturer beheld the sarcasm of that nobleman verified, who 
wit ingeniously, * Ldeclare that L will become the friend, and 
even in some degree the relation, of every one whom the king 
may please to naine as superintendant of the finances.” Law 
found ia France, daring his short administration, relations 
whom le never suspected to be such, and who proved to llth, 
aiter his bankruptey, that he had reason to doubt their con- 
sanguinity, 


Of all the flatterers of Dubois, the boldest, without doubt, 


who. best proved how low he could descend, Was that 
litiop of Nantes, who undertook to consecrate the wretch, 
that he might sit in the pulpit of Fenelon. He had the 
good fortune to astonish the regent, who was not easily 
astonished, as every one knows. It nay be seen from the 
defipition which that prince gave of a perfect courtier, that 
le appreciated that class of men at thei just value. Tle often 
amused himself at their expence with equal wit and trarh:, 
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i . . ' 
le used to delight ia repeating these woids of Antisihenes, 
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the pupil of Socrates : “ courtiers have this point Se 
semblance with coartesans, that both one and the other yy 
for the oljeci to which they attach themselves, all good thing 
except good sense and prudence.” 

“ Flattcrers are like thieves,’ (said he one day to the 
author of a work on the Danger of Instruction being render; 
too popular, and in which that prince was praised to he 
skies ;) “ their first care is to extinguish the light.” To jrop 
that flattery sprang from dependence, he said, that 
two sorts of men who were most flattered, were kings anf 
jailors.” 

Lovis XV. was an infant when he ascended the throw 
Beauvilliers or Fenelon would have made, from the dawnin) 
qualities of that amiable prince, virtues valuable to the state: 
but tie care of his education was confided to Villeroy. Onl 
anecdote will be sufficient to pourtray such a governor, 4 
brilliant fete had drawn a numerous crowd into the eourisd 
the castle: Villeroy, in pointing out to the young king whon 
he led into a balcony, the immense nambers who wer! 
pressing to see him, gave him this useful lesson: “ Sir’ 
said he, “ all these people belong to you: there is nothige 
there which is not your’s: you are the absolute master of d/ 
that you behold.” There is only one thing remarkable, whic 
is, that a prince educated in that wanner did not become: 
tyrant. 

It was not upon such principles that the virtuous Mat 
ausier educated the dauphia. That prince was firing att 
target with the young Crequi, who though much more adit 
at that exercise, always pretended to hit further off tin 
the mark than his royal highness: “ Little serpent,” e§ 
claimed M. de Montausier, in a rage, “ you must be 
crushed.” It was the same Montausier who sail, “ thatii 
terers found their account with the great, like doctors wil 
fanciful and imaginary patients: that the later paid for diseas 
which they had vot, and the former for virtues which they cou 
not have.” 

Louis XV. afier having been for five and twenty yeas 
the idol of the nation, became, all the rest of his life, te 
butt for libellers and courtiers, and shewed himself, as much 
fiom indolence as from generosity of character, indifferea 
to the multiplied outrages of the one, end to the serie 
homaces of the others. During a visit which he one day paid 


_ 


ek ES 


sianianipior 


to the oflice for foreign affairs, care had been taken to leaves 
if by chance, upon a table where it was known the king woul 
stop, a pompous eulogy upon his virtues and heroic if qualities: 
a pair of spectacles had even beeu carefully provided, We 
use of which bis majesty had about this time began to adopt 


The thing happened just as was expected, the king Fem 
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wily blushes, the impertinent panegyric ; but what, most 
likely; was not expected, was the observation which he made 
jn throwing the spectacles on the table; “ they are not 
better than any others,” said be; © they enlarge objects most 
fidieviously.” ‘That prince, with a most happy wh, with a 
strong understanding, but, unhappily, with a weak character, 
used to say, “ that truth entered into the ears of kings 
jathe same proportion as money into their exchequer—one 
yer cont.” 

Towards the middle of the last century, certain philoso- 
phers took it 10 their hexds to make truth be heard in courts. 
Voltaire gave an example at Potsdam, and he only wanted, 
iwosder to succeed, a litthe more doubt about his success, 
No prince ever testified greater contempt for courtiers 
tian did Frederick of Prussia: “ it is an error,” said he, 
one day, “ to say that they are absolutely without charac- 
ter, and that they uiodel themselves, on all occasions, ac 
cording to their masters: it is true, they may be seen 
sad, gay, licentious, devout, with those who are the same; but 
whoever saw them unhappy with those that happened to be- 
vome so ?” 

The severe probity of Louis XVI. repelled flatterers; but 
they found an easy access to tie queen, though they 
vanished at the first clouds of the revolution: the last expres- 
sion of a courtier which was probably heard by her majesty, 
was the reply of M.de Calonne, who, when intormed by the 
queen that she bad somcihing to ask of him, replied, “ if 
what your majesty desires, be possible, it is done ; if itis ime 


scab! it} } 
posstoie it shai! be Goue. 





RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 


AMHORDING to the most accurate estimation and census 
p . . 
A of the inhabitants of the tour grand continents of 
the terrestrial globe, the computation of mankin! is agiced 


lo stand thus :—LEurope, 170 millions; Asia, 5503; Africa, 
150; America, 1-0: making togeiber a population of 1000 


Millions. [tis peculi.rly interesting to know the religious per- 
Susions of his mass of mankind, in order, ameng other obvi- 
ous and greater causes, to see the fall cy of the geaeral error, 
that the majority are always right. Lhe tauest caleulation 
has been made of the different sects which divide this immense 
popalation ; and itis foun, by the most learned statistical 
Writers, that the Christians amount to 175 willions, the Jews 


109, the Mahomcetans to 160, and the Pagans to 500 wiihons, 

, : ° . . * ' ‘ a is cael 

Upon inspection of the cbart auexed to d’carsons Buch inan’s 
Prize 
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Prize Eszay at Oxford, in which the shades of these divisions 


are careluliy marked according to the centuries of the Christigy nes 
era, it iscurious to observe that the dark or pagan shailp en 
enveloped Russia and Scandinavia until the middle of the “af 

sha 


ninth century, from which period it was streakcd with the 
yellow or Christian light. Great Britain and Treland were jg vil 
z i 


the dark shade until very soon after the commencetncnt of the 
. i 9 . , . anc 

second century, from which period the yellow light brokejy > “ 
? ° : ; , re gixt 
upou them, and continued expanding ‘ull the close of the 
ana 


seventh century, when they were wholly envel sped by it, and 

the dark shade was never more seen over them. Ne Xt Halland ile 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Poland, avd Prussia, were ep. . 
trely hidden by the dark shade, anul the yellow streaked ove 
the former in the year 650, and from that tine expanded ‘ij 
the year 1000, when the whole dark shade was overwhelmed, 
and from that date Poland and Prussia also became Christian, 
Germany and Austria received the light in a simall point 
at the close of the first century, and thence expanded gradually 
ill the year 1100, when no darkness was left there, Franke, 
so early as before the close of the first century, receind \ 
the light which spread broadly over it ‘till it covered they} wee 
whole of that kingdom, at the year 400, Spain and Portugil: § hay 
received the light at the same early period, and continued | pro 
to enjoy it, though in an undulating course, ‘till the year 70: | wor 
when for a while they were entirely Christian, and then § he 
sunk into Mahometanism ‘till 1450, after which they be hag 
came and continue Christian. We find Ltaly and the § in: 
Mediterranean islands in pagan darkness “tll A. D. 400; afier § live 
a very short light they sank into shade again "till 600, wheneec§ mei 
they continued Christian ’till 800, partly Christian and partly: F got 
Mahometan ‘ull 4100, and thence became entirely Christian! } He 
Turkey received the light in the midst of the first ceuturgyy 7 ster 
which enveloped two-thirds of her lands until Mahometanism § wb 
took gradual possession of them from the year 1300, ‘till Lia § mal 
whence it has pushed out the light entirely. ‘This constitutes 9 the 


Tien scet che 


ARER A 





the whole of Europe. j pre 

In A-ia we find Christianity before the first century, com I 
tinuing to the year 700; after which, with the exception of it | 
some streaks of light in Palestine ’tiil 1500, the whole has-be-. § his 
come Mahometan. India, China, ‘Tartary, and Japan, haves § hot 
remained in the dark shade ; but as the modern etivets for or 
diffusing the scriptures have enabled all these nations to read ver 
them in their oWD native language, we may hope, that when ads 
tiois curb sus chart may be renewed next century, this darke an 
ness will become light. Hel 

In Africa we discovei light over Egypt from A. D. 100, "till da) 


890, and then it yielded tothe Mohammedan red. Nubiaand his 
Abyssinia received the light through a strong shade of dash but 
ness 
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isu ness from the year S00, and'so it’continues. The states of Bare 
Mstian” pee had light from 100 ’tiil 600, and then yielded also to red; 
shaile he restof Africa had becn and still remains enwrapt in the dark 


hs hide, except a few streaks of red. 

hte fn America, the whole was covered with pagan darkness, 
“M5 aila'streak’ of light shot over Greenland in the year 1000, 
‘1 ‘. aid hasso continued; and it was not "ull the middle. of the 
oke i sixteenth century that we find the light over the United States 


OF the and Brazil; and in the fuiiowing century it spreed broadly over 
it, and sounie parts of New Britain, Labrador, Canada, Nova Scotia, 


land, Mexico, Florida, and the islands. 
re Cle 
over : ne a eee 
ed ‘till 9 
’ : e ’ 7” . 
Ined Anecdotes of Cooke, the Aliser. 
? ‘ 
stian, 
point [From Chamberlaine’s Life of that eccentric Character.] 


lually i 
ange, | \ R. THOMAS COOKE, who like many more in this 
4 


elve commercial age and nation, had heaped up enormous 
d they} wealth by the most wngenerous means, aud servility ot be- 


ET 


wg haviour, was born of very poor parents ia the country, 
nued © probably near. Norwich, in which city, when a man, he 
70°) worked for a Mr. Postle, as a common porter, — [ndustry 
then § he certainly possessed, and so atlength he was made ma- 
bee naget Of a paper-unill near Tottenham, alter having been 
the # in the excise. Being engaged tor a widow in the paper 
fier line, his knowledge of some frauds, practised upou govern= 
neec ® ment, led her to marry him for fear of exposure. Le next 
rly: F govinto a large concern asa sugat-baker at Puddie Dock. 
iaw § Here he carried his former habits of parsimony and ab- 
uy! | stemiousness to the utmost excess; with this view he kept ne 
ism § table, but gained the greatest part of his daily food by 
Oo § waking well timed visits to persons he knew, and making 
tes § them empty promises, for which they often returned solid 
presents, 





ons His colloquial powers were admirable. In his latter days 
of § it was his practice, when he had marked out any one for 
e- his prey, to find his way by some means or other into the 
ve | house, by pretending to fall down in the street in a fit, 
or or ask permissien to enter and sit down, in order to pres 
idl vent.its coming on. No humane person could well refuse 
n admission to a man in apparent distress, of resp¢ clable appear- 
kes § ance, whose well-powdered wig and long ruffles, induced a be- 

lief thac he was some decayed citizen who had seen better 
il days. For assistance offered, or given, he always expressed 
d his gratitude in a Strong energetic mManper, pecular to 
. himself, He would ask for a glass of water, but if wine 
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was offered, “ No, he never drank any thing but wate, 
His kind hest presses the wine on him, which for sometig “o 
he resists ; at last, seemingly overcome by the cordiali Y of the his 
invitation, he consents ; tasting the wine, he exclaims, “ G, the 
biess my soul, Sir, this is very excellent wine indeed! Pra ct 
Sir, who is your wine-merchant ? For indeed, Sir, to tell yyy. do 
truth, it was the difficulty of getting good wine that Cutsed 8 le’ 
to leave it off entirely, and take to drinking water.” Comes po 
Sir, another glass will do you noharm.” Not for the wor? 


. 1p ~. ‘ whi 
Sir; | must be going. Thank you, Sir, a thousand times 
He, however, suffers himself to be prevailed on to ake its 
tie second glass, and then takes his leave with a thousa” side 


thanks. Bing 

‘he singularity of Mr. Cooke’s appearance rendered bia! yy 
remarkable, and it seldom happened that the enquirer wa ‘i 
long at a loss to learn that his guest was “ Rich Mr. Cooke) he’ 
the sugar-baker, worth an hundred thousand pounds.” hg dit 
the course of a few days he makes his secon.) visit, and take bad 
care to go about dinnertime. ‘* My worthy friend, I coal frig 
not pass your door, without making free to call in again | ge 
thauk you for your great kindness the other day.” “ Pray, Sif gif 
do not mention it; [ am heartily glad to see you. Pray walking 7 
the parlour.” “ QO, Sir, by no means ; [ just called to the aie 
you. Sir, you saved my life. But [cannot come in; 1 willag) gy 
intrede ; your family are ac dinner. Well. Ah! God blesiym § agi 
and thei!” “ Sir, L cannot think of your staying in the pe & ge 
sage (or shop, as.the case may be). You praised my wine te & 593 
other day, | have a few bottles more of it, which you shallagaa Box} 
tasie; and as my family are just sitting down to dinner, [shal Fag 
be glad if you will do as we do.” “ Ono, Sir; no, Thumb) gy 


thank you, my gruelis waiting for me at home.” [utreatieshots j # 
ever prevail; this is just what the intruder. wanted ; he gry wh 
by this means, introduction into the family, and insures forhime § jy’ 
self a good dinner whatever time he chooses to come. Batthit gy 


is not all ; he has made sure that the family know who hey Ff 
and the extent of his riches ; he affects to take great noticed pe 
the children 5; “ God bless these dear children: pray, Madam 9 ¢ff 
ar: all ‘hese fine children your’s?” “ Yes, Sir.” “ And pray & ye 
Madam, bow many more of them have you 2 “ [ havefiveit | fee 
alls two at school, and these three that you see here.” Ali! ah! . a 
a sweet flock! God bless them, pre tty dears ! Pray, Madam, + he 
will you have the goodness to give me all their naines in Wile we 
ine!” After his departure husband and wile conyratelate each 
other onthe pieasing prospectoeuw beforethem: “ what couldle W 


his meaning for asking all our children’s names in writings Bye 
“ Why, what but to mention them in his will, You see Kate, hi 
how a good action brings its own reward; this poor gentle. ¥, 


man I did not know when he first was relieved by me, when he F 
) Was 
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wivtéar falling down in a fit at my door. We must cultivate 
yi fididship.” And now pour in upon him, the geese, 
hetitkies, roasting pigs, liares, pheasants, and every other ac- 

Hable present of this sort, and perhaps now and then a 
dozen of the fine wine he praised so much. ‘This was the plan 
lie’ pursded, with perhaps not less than a score or two of different 
Bople, all of whom he duped ; and so great was the quantity” 
of potltry, game, vegetables, and provisions of every kind, 
which ‘used to be sent to him, thatit did not cost him in house- 
keeping, for hiniself and his domestics, more than fiftéen-pence 
day oh ah average, for many.years back; but it was con- 
sidered as great extravagance, indeed, when the expences of a 
single day arose so high as two shillings. Ps 

It might be suppose d, that with the large quantities of gatne, 
foilury, vegetables, and other viands sent to this man as presents, 
he'could very well afford to live well at home, and give a'good 
dinner to a friend at a cheap rate, once ina Way; but no—he 
lad* no notion of giving a dinner to his most intimate 
fieh@, unless to get something out of him, worth double and 
teble the value of the dinner. What then did he do, the reader 


§ wiflsay, with the immense quantity of presents of eatables daily 


poatiig in upon him ? Why, he just kept as much of the worst 
aid least saleab!e, as would suffice for his own fawily, and’sold 
the rest, In the case of an ordinary bird, that he thought woald 
fot sell well, he would keep it; but as he was not fond of cold 
miéat, he would quarter a goose or a lean turkey into four, and 
roast Gjoint every day while it lasted ; tlits, and'a dish of 
cibbize, formed the whole of each day’s entertainment; forthe 
dfinkables, hie himself drauk only water; bat as tothe “ gor- 
thanidizing, gluttonous maids,” as he called them, “ nothing 
Would serve them but table beer; they could not drink, not they, 
what their master did;” therefore he used to have a pin of beer 
inatatime, which stood in a corner of his front parlour, 
With a lovk-cock to it, of which he always kept the key ; and 
from which he would regularly at dinner time, and before sups 
per, draw exactly half a pint each woman, aud no more. As 
the Word “ to vive,” formed no part of his vocabulary, he woald 
keep hares, pariridges, pheasants, &c. until they stunk ; their 
feathers he preserved in a bag, to be sold ; if a hare, he would 
carry itto adog’s meat seller, and haggle for half a sheep’s 
head, ora piz’s face, always reminding the buyer that the skid 
would fetch a groat, 

Atte: he had retired from business, and went to residein 
Wiache'st i-place, Pentonville, be hit upon a notable ex- 
pedient Tor'supplying himself with his favourite vegetable, in 
highi perfection, at a very easy chargé. Annexed to his house 
Was a spot of ground, which, when he first took the premises, 
Was laid oft prettily for thie’culture of flowers ; but Mr. Cooke 

Vol. 55. 3B despised 
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despised the foppery of flowers, and therefore Jost no time; 
rooting them all up, for the” purpose” of making a tahiy, 
garden ; he therefore dug the ground himself to avoid paying 
a labourer, and paying the tax fora gardener, and sowed cabbage 
seed all over it; he indusiriously applied himself to manuring 
the ground, for which purpose, he would sally out in moo.) 
light nights with a little shovel and a basket, and take up the i 
horse-dung that had been dropped in the course of the di} 
in the City-road ; but as this did not afford him a Constant sup § 
ply, he used to avail himself of a differeat sort of manug§ 
procurable from a source nearer home, which may ey 
guessed at. 
Among thenumber of persons that Cooke had vainly flattered 
with the idea that he would remember them in bis wil) 
was a paper-maker named King, who used to work with Cooke 
who, falling under misfortunes, and had often in his prosperity 
drove him with his gig to wakes and fairs, having, from the} 
goodness of his character, obtained many friends ; so that whe 
King applied to him for assistance, be contrived to give himsom 
plausible reasons for delaying his intended benefaction, ‘il 
he should have tried all bis other friends. This being dow, 
“ Now, Sir,” says King, “ I have taken your counsel in makig 
you the last | call upon, and as you always said you wouldd| 
something handsome for me, now is the time for you to shes 
your friendship, and give me your assistance.” “ How mud 
have you got ?” said Cooke. King answered, “ about two hw 
dred pounds.” “ Two hundred pounds, Sir!” exclaimed Cooke; 
“ why, Sir, you ought never to want money again as longa 
you live! Two hundred pounds, Sir! why it is a fortune! 
an immense sum! You cannot want any more money withs 
large a sum io your possession ; but, Sir, | will give youa piece 
of advice worth double the money, and that ts, if ever yo 
buy a pint of beer again as long as you have existence, yo 
ought to be d——d, There are plenty of pumps, and [wil 
give you nothing.” | 
Auoiher of Cooke’s expectants was a poor man, a_relatior, 
who used occasionally to make him small! presents of butter 
“© What signifies sending me these dribblets,” said Cooke ;“1 
man who is to have thousands upon thousands at my death. 
Send me a whole firkin !” To some answer which indicated 
that he could not afford it, Cooke replied, “ Very well, Sir, yot 
may «lo as you please, and I will doas | please.” Terrified atihi 
threat, toe poor man complied with bis wishes; bat it is neh 
less to say, that like all the rest he was first deceived and thea 
disappointed. Like the avaricious of all times and places 
Cooke was practically an atheist, 
One particular Mr. Chamberlaine seems to have omitted. 
Cooke was not like the general run of misers, lean, mie 
hagged ; but portly, fat, and rather of a florid complexion: 
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THE UNKNOWN WORLD. 





Verses occasioned by bearing a Passing Bell. 


ARK! my gay friend, that solemn toll 
Speaks the departure of a soul; 
®Tis gone, that’s all we know—not where, 
Or how the the embodied sou! doth fare. 


In that mysterious world none knows, 
But Gud alone, to whom it goes; 
To whom departed souls return, 
To take their doom, to smile or mourn. 


Oh! by what glimmering light we view 
The unknown world we’re hast'ning to! 
God has lock’d up the mystic page, 

And curtain’d darkness round the stage! 


Wise Heaven, to render search perplext, 
Has drawn ’twixt this world, and the next, 
A dark, impenetrable skreen, 

All behind which is yet unseen, 


We talk of Heaven, we talk of Hell, 
But what they mean no tongue can tell ; 
Heav’n is the realm where angels are, 
And Hell the chaos of despair: 


But what these awful words imply 
None of us know before we die ; 
Whether we will or no, we must 
Take the succeeding world on trust. 


This hour, perhaps, our friend is well, 
Death-struck the next, he cries, ** Farewell, 
** I die ;”” and then, fur aught we see, 

Ceases at once to breathe and be. 


Thus launch’d from life’s ambiguous shore, 
Ingulf*d in death, appears no more ; 

Then undirected to repair 

To distant worlds, we know not where. 


Swift flies the soul, perhaps ’tis gone 

A thousand leagues beyond the sun; 

Or twice ten thousand more thrice told, 
Ere the forsaken clay is cold. 


And yet who knows, if friends we lov’d, 
Tho’ dead, may be so far remov’d? 

Only this veil of flesh between, 

Perhaps they watch us, tho’ unseen. 


Whilst 
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Whilst we their loss lamenting, say, 
They’re out of hearing, tar away : 
Guardians to us, perhaps they’re near, 
Conceal’d in vehicles of air. 


And yet no notices they give, 

Nor tell us where, or how they live; 
Tho’ conscious, whilst with us below, 
How much of them we wish to Know; 


Asif bound up, by solemn fate, 

‘To keep this secret of their state; 
To tei their joys or pains tu none, 
That man aight live by faith alone, 


Well, let my Sovereign, if he please, 
Lock up his marveilous decrees ; 
Why should I wish him to reveal 
What be tninks proper to conceal ? 


It is enough that I believe 

Heaven's pri, hier tha. I can conceive: 
And he that makes st ali his care 

To serve God here, shall see him there. 


But Ob! what worids shail I survey 
"Lhe moment that [ icave this ciay ? 
Hew sudden the surprise! how new! 
Let it, my God! be happy toul 


Wimborne. 


E. C, 



























(From * Ariadue.’’} 


OW the pied April shows her blossum’d thorn, 

And sariron cowslips the ,reen Jeaves adorn; 
Wood-loving prmroses their srars display, 
And woeasten fields are in their prime array : 
Now hea, c-rows bud with green; the beechen tree 
And household elder of ther leaves are free, 
And rrocne "gins to Sings, and trequent show'rs 
Augiment the tloud, and oweil the cnalic’u fow’rs. 


Let us, my Sylvia, to the woods be gone, 
And make tne birth-day of the year our own. 
‘T hou art as sweet as spring ; as dear tu me, 
As is the golden honey to ine bee; 

Aind ocean shall be parted from the strand, 
Ere I forsake thee, or thy lov’d cominand. 
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LOVE.—BY LORD BYRON. 


. we love, indeed, is light from Heaven, 
A sSpatk of that immorial tire 
With angels shar’d—by Alia given, 
To lift from earth our low desire 
Devotion waits the mind above, 
But Heaven itself descends in love. 
“A feeling from the godhead caught, 
‘To wean trom seit each sordid thought, 
A say of Him who torm’d the whole, 
A glory circling round the soul! 


B |i] 





